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INTEREST BEGINS TO CENTER IN THE CROPS 





There are two keys to the probable situation next fall. 
One is the progress of the crops. The other is the progress 
of the boom in urban business. 


The crops will soon hold the center of the stage once 
more. The season has been backw rd. Cotton is coming along 
in fair shape, after gctting awa, to a late start. Wheat 
harvest is on in the Southwest;:.it is not as encouraging 4 
crop as might be wished, over the belt as a whole. The general 
wheat situation is problematical. Little can yet be said of 
corn, potatoes, hay or fruit, except that they all carry moder- 
ately good prospects. 


On the livestock side, sheep men are still very opti- 
mistic; cattle men are rather urcertain; hog raisers hope, 
but are reanshile somewhat on the fence. There are 4 lot of 
pigs on the farms, in spite of a bad farrowing season. On the 
other hand, the cities and the entire South are eating pork 
freely. Also, pork is the one major farm product-of which our 
exports are heavier than a year ago. 


Labor shortage is beginning to be felt - to some extent 
in lack of hands and distinctly in higher wages. 


With the general export market unpromising, farm prod- 
ucts may lean heavily upon our own urban market this fall. The 
business boom has already forced a higher market for farmers to 
buy in. It remiins to be seen how far it will make 4 better 
one for them to sell in. During the next two months it will 
pay to keep an eye on the trend of urban wages and employment 
as well as on the crop reports. 
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REGIONS AT A. GLANCE 


THE EAST - Has rather gained in optimism. Planted spring 
crops on normally heavy scale. Dairy product prices have shown im- 
provement but marketing situation still unsettled. Some labor 
shortage. 


THE SOUTH - Cotton acreage said to be around % increase over 
last year. Planting done and stands are fair. Boll weevil have 
appeared in some sections. Weather been unfavorable east of the river. 
South worried over migration of negroes to urban centers. 


CORN BELT - “Business as usual." Sentiment is for watchfulness 
on hog situation, but inclined to still see some profit in hogs at pre- 
vailing prices. Crops generally beginning to come in fair shape. 


WHEAT BELT - Harvest begun in South. Yields fair but not in- 
dicative of min crop. Considerable acreage was abandoned in western 
part of belt. Spring wheat stands generally good, but acreage below 
last year. Labor problem looming large in Oklahoma and Kansas. 





RANGE COUNTRY - Cattle moving into the valley ranges and sheep 
up the mountains. Water scarce in some irrigated sections due to slow 
melting of snow in mountains. Wool prices 45¢ to 50¢ pound with tend- 
ency to hold the bigger clips. Big influx of Mexicans reported in 


Southwest. 


PACIFIC COAST - Hot weather hurt strawberries and some truck 
in Southern C.lifornia. Deciduous fruit and nuts have done well. 
Picking Valencia oranges under way. Dairymen and poultrymen opti- 
mistic; latter increasing flocks. Coast a bit nervous over possible 
transportation and labor shortages. Many Mexicans coming in. 

















AVERAGE PRICES, AT THE FARM, OF REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCTS 
Month Ending May 1, 1923. 












Actual prices received at the farm by producers. Average of 
reports covering the United States, weighted according tc relative 
importance of count;, and State. Figures compiled ty Uivision of 
Crop and bive-Stock Estimates of this Bureau. Quotations in dollars 
or cents. 

Shows 1913, year ago, and latest available month. 


Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. 

1933 1922 1923 1923 
Cotton, per lb. ¢ 11.6 15.9 28.4 26.9 
Corn, per bu. ¢ 56.8 59.7 76.3 83.0 
Wheat, per bu. ¢ 80.9 121.0 106.9 109.8 
Hey, per ton $ 10.42 12.98 12.40 12.69 
Pata*soes, per bu. ¢ 48.2 104.3 73.6 81.3 
Oats, per du. ¢ 34.2 37.9 43.9 45.7 
Applies, per bu. ¢ 89.5 209.1 147.1 161.0 
Beef cattle, per 100 lbs. $ 6.08 5.53 5.62 5.78 
Hogs, per 100 lbs. $ 7.94 8.83 7.52 7.45 
Esegs, per dozen ¢ 16.1 21.0 21.8 22.5 
Batter, pes 1b. ‘¢ 27.0 34.7 41.4 40.3 
Wool, nor ibd. ¢ 17.7 24.8 37.3 39.2 
Veal caives, per 100 lbs. $ 7.38 7.26 8.20 7,78 
Lambs, per 100 lbs. $ 6.59 10.54 11.01 10. 69 


The price trend of important crops continued uoward, excepting 
cotton. The upward trend is natural at this time of year, when stocks 
on hand are reaching low ebb. . 


Livestock prices continued just about stationary. 


Broadly speaking, the crops seem to be in relatively stronger price 
position than the animals. This is the reverse of a yerr ago, when cattle, 
hogs, wool, lambs, etc., were making their marked up-swing. 
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PRICE INDEXES FOR MONTH ENDING MAY 1 


1913 - 100 





Farm products figures from this Bureau; commodity groups 
from Bureau of Labor Statistics. Shows year ago, and latest avail- 
able months: 


Farm Products 
(Prices at the farm) 





Apr. Mar. Apr. Month 
1922 1923 1923 Trend 
Cotton 128 229 217 - - - Lower 
Corn 95 128 145 - - - Higher 
Wheat 154 136 140 - = - Higher 
Hay 118 113 115 - - - Slightly higher 
Potatoes 162 BA: -: 126 - - - Higher 
Beef cattle 94 95 o8 «= ~ = Slightly higher 
Hogs 118 100 100 - - - Same 
Eggs 109 113 117 ~ - - Slightly higher 
Butter 129 153 149 — — ~ Lower 
Wool 148 223 235 - - + Higher 


Commodity Groups 
(Wholesale Prices) 











Apr. Mar. Apr. Month 

i922 1923 1923 Trend 
Farm products 129 143 141 - - Lower 
Food, etc. 137 143 144 - +.Higher § F 
Cloths & clothing We 205 - - Higner 
Fuel & lighting 194 206 200 ~- - Lower , ss. 
Metal & met. products 113 149: 154 - ~ Higher t 
Bldg. materials 156 198 i 204 - - Higher x 
Chemicals, etc. izt ls i SSS’ 136 - - Higher 
House~furnishing goods 175 185 ‘187 ~ - Higher 






All commodities 143 159 159 - ~ Unchanged 











RELATIVE PURCHASING POWER 


(At April 1923 Farm Prices) 


, 


In terms of: 





All commodities 
Cloths, etc. 

Fucl, etc. 

Metals, ete. 

Bldg. materials 
House-furnishing goeds 


All commodities 
Cloths, ete. 

Frel, ete. 

Metels, etc. 

Bldg. materials 
House-furutishing goods 


1913 = 100 


Of a Unit of: 











Cotton Corn 
136 91 
106 71 
108 73 
141 94 
195 71 
116 77 

Beef cattle Swine 
62 63 
48 49 
49 50 
64 65 
48 49 
52 54 





Wheat 


88 
63 
70 
91 
69 
75 


Eggs 


74 
57 
58 
76 
57 
63 











Hay Potatoes 
72 79 
56 61 
57 63 
75 82 
56 62 
61 67 

Butter Wool 

94 148 
73 115 
74 117 
97 153 
73 115 
80 125 


The purchasing power indexes worked slightly higher during 
Cotton was the exception. 


April in the case of most of the crops. 


Livestock products also moved somewhat higher except in case 


of swine, which stood unchanged from the previous month. 
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SUMMARY OF PRICE INDEX NUMBERS 


1913 = 100 











An index number cannot be assumed to show an absolutely precise position. It 
is, however, what the term suggests, an "index" to the relative situation. In othe 


words, it indicates the trend. 

In the following, farm price indexes are made up by this Bureau; wholesale 
prices are the Department of Labor indexes. Purchasing power represents relationshij 
between prices, at the farm, of unit quantities of farm products and wholesale price 


of unit quantities of commodities other than farm products. 























Farm Price Farm Price Farm Price Wholesale 
, Crops Livestock Crops and Wholesale price of Purchasing 
Year and 15th of 15th of livestock price All Non-Agrl. Power of 
Month Month Month combined Commodities Commodities* Farm Product st 
1914 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1914 108 103 106 98 94 112 
1915 110 95 102 101 97 106 
1916 124 111 118 127 132 89 
1917 208 164 186 177 176 106 
1918 224 ‘ 192 208 . 194 186 112 
1919 234 198 216 206 195 iil 
1920 238 168 203 226 234 , 8F 
1921 109 107 108 147 161 67 
1922 113 111 112 149 163 69 
1922 ye ag 
Jarmuary 98 95 ; 96 138 150 65 
February 105 108 106 141 149 71 
March 112 117 114 142 150 76 
April 115 115 115 143 153 75 
‘May 118 118 - 118 sbpir’ 148 161 73 
June 119 119 119 150 164 72 
July 118 119 118 155 172 69 
August 114 liz - 113 155 176 64 
September 110 109 *. 110 153 170 64 
October 110 110 110 154 169 65 
November 118 105 112 156 : 169 66 
December 123 104 114 156 168 68 
1923 ; 
January 126 106 : 116 156 170 68 
February 130 107 118 157 172 69 
March 134 106 120 159 175 69 
April 139 107 123 159 176 70 











* "All commodities", excluding farm products and food. 
# Expressed in terms of other products. 
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THE COLD STORAGE SITUATION 


4 


- May 1 holdings (Fipeures show nearest thousand): 





Commodity 


Creamery butter, lbs. 
American cheese, lbs. 
Case eegs, cases 
Total poultry, lbs. 
Total beef, lbs. 
Total pork, lbs. 
lard, lbs. 

Lamb & mutton, lbs. 
Total meats, lbs. 


Apples, bbls. 





7,658 
13,012 
3,585 


47 ,340 


‘168 , 367 


870 ,441 
121 ,217 


8,150 


1,131 ,743 


785 


5 Year Average 


May 1,1922 Apr. 1, 1923 





3,830 
10,868 
4,648 
50, 840 
64,507 
594,241 
96 ,055 
2,071 
712 ,887 
944 


4,824 
14 ,465 
453 

94 ,872 
90,502 
864 ,674 
66,743 


6,635 


1,031,808 


2,314 


Butter moving out of storage; stocks below average. 


May 1, 1993 
3,248 
14,068 
3,710 
74,748 
78,065 
933,641 
84,495 
5,768 
1,087,086 


1,074 


Eggs moved into storage in some volume, bringing stocks about in line 


with average. 


Pork moved into storage in heavy volume and the stocks are decidedly 


large. 


Apples moved out in heavy volume. 


This holds significance for corn belt producers. 




















Month 





















1922 Jan. 

" Fed. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
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Oct. 
" Nov. 
" Dec. 















1923 Jan. 
" Feb. 
" War. 
" Apr. 
















THE TREND OF MOVEMENT TO MARKET 


Figures show wheat, corn, hogs, cattle, sheep receipts at primary 


markets; butter receipts at five markets. 


Compiled by this Bureau. 
figures given to nearest thousand, that is, three ciphers omitted: 





All 


















1921 Total 





Sept. 





sd Total 























418 ,961 





38 ,002 
20 ,176 
22 ,081 
21,785 





393 ,773 





38 ,371 
30 ,518 
24,710 
16 , 836 












44 ,067 





5 ,306 
4,492 
4,926 
4,318 


23,192 





1,876 
1,427 
1,502 
1,670 











22 , 364 


1,636 
1,366 
1,430 
1,447 


WHEAT CORN HOGS CATTLE SHEEP BUTTER 
Receipts Receipts Receipts Receipts Receipts Receipts 
Th. Bu. Th. Bu. Thousands Thousands Thousands Th. lbs. 

435 , 606 340 ,908 41,040 19,764 24,168 569 , 340 

18,372 52,097 4,278 1,628 1,835 41 , 697 
21,151 58 ,330 3,612 1,416 1,399 38 , 894 
19,729 31,035 3,411 1, 622 1,465 44 ,919 
15 ,536 14,552 3,067 1,470 1,227 42 , 694 
29 ,015 27 ,083 3,737 1,878 1,692 68 ,893 
19,753 31,157 3,776 1,759 1,700 93,139 
42,128 25 ,975 2,980 1,709 1,677 92 , 829 
59 ,649 24 ,380 3,037 2,149 1,951 62 ,494 
56 ,992 35,296 3,062 2,373 2,303 46,419 
49,124 32 ,477 3,682 2,936 3,311 41 ,351 
41,510 23,925 4,421 2,427 2,288 38 ,678 
46,002 37 ,466 5 ,004 1,825 1,516 38 ,475 





650 ,482 


48 ,697 
39 ,877 
49 ,881 
48 , 881 





The most significant thing shown here was the continued heavy run of 
hogs to mrket.’ 


Cattle receipts have also been relatively heavy.: Same true of utter. 














& bureau. 
WHEAT 
Month including CORN 
flour 
1,000 1,000 
Bushels Bushels 
1922 January 15,010 19 ,393 
| n February 10,992 22,052 
w  Mareh 14,374 22,668 | 
:* foe. 10,449 18,485 
"May 14 ,267 “10,914 
" June 18,195 11, 646 
" July 19,124 14,244 
" August 38 ,964 12,170 
" September — 31,839 9,608 
" October 25 ,077 10,149 
"November 17 ,578 7,521 
" December 16,428 - 4,758 
1923 January 12,519 7,163 
"February 12,197 8,699 
"  Varch 10,725 7,500 
" April 10,195 5,270 
10 mos. July—Apr. ‘ 
1921-22 _ 246,940 153,825 
Same period 
1922-23 194 , 646 87,082 


BACON, 
HAMS AND 
SHOULDERS 

1,000 

Pounds 


48,120 
66,003 
54,763 
43 ,254 
44,058 . 
55,621 
59 ,252 
51 ,353 
51,040 
50 ,940 
51 ,407 
65 , 642 


74 ,432 
64 ,488 


66,441 
68 ,528 


522,512 


603 ,522 


LARD TOTAL* 


1,000 
Pounds 


73,194 
75 ,520 
64,377 
42 ,459 
50 , 817 
57 ,249 
66 ,058 
68 , 907 
61,120 
66 ,333 


62,321: 


78,596 
107 , 786 
89 ,055 


109 ,187 
85,475 


704,314 


794 ,837 


Compiled from Commerce reports by Division of Statistical Research, of this 





COTTON 
ruming 
MEATS beles_ 
1,000 1,000 
Pounds Bales 
55,777 459 
- 62,647 326 
62 ,231 452 
48 , 828 602 
50 ,196 457 
64,124 478 
67 , 886 365 
60 ,443 269 
60 , 863 366 
60 , 651 798 
63 , 357 855 
76,951 606 
86,938 470 
75,023 360 
75,933 318 
77,963 260 
606 ,574 5,581 
705 , 886 4,691 


The general trend of exports continues materially lower than last year in 


case of grain and cotton, and higher in case of pork products. 












and pickled pork, mutton and lamb. 





* Includes fresh, carmed and pickled beef, 
bacon, hams and shoulders, fresh, canned 


The latter fact must be reckoned as an influence in the hog situation. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS 


RELATED TO AGRICULTURE 








1922 
Apr. 

Production 
Pig iron (Thou. tons) 2,072 
. Bituminous coal (Thou. tons) 15 ,780 





Cement (Thou. barrels) 9,243 
Automobiles shipped (Thou. carloads) 31 
Consumption 

Cotton by mills (Thou. bales) 433 
Unfilled orders Steel Corp. (Thou. T.) --~ 
Building contracts (Millions dollara) 353 
Hogs slaughtered (Thousands) 2,000 
Cattle " " 898 
Sheep " n 678 
Moverents 

Bank clearings (N.Y.)} (Billions dollars) 19 
Car loadings (Weekly av., Thousands) 727 
Mail order sales (Thou. dollars) 22,071 


1,617 
215 


Men employed, 1428 firms (Thousands) 

Unemployment in Pa. (Thousands) 

Interest rate, Coml. Paper (60-~90D) 

Loans and discounts, F.R.M. banks (Millions 
| dallars)10, 846 

Grand total exports (Millions dollars) - 329 

Argentine wheat shipments (Millions bu.) 19 


Wholesale Price Index (Dept. Labor) 143 
Food retail price index (Dept. Labor) 139 


Av. price 25 industrial stocks (dollars) 95 





4.58 


1923 1923 
Mar. Apr. 
3,521 3,548 
46,807 42,500 - 
9,880 11,322 
44 44 
623 577 . 
7,403 --- 
334 356 
3,234 2,924 
956 1,080 
805 855 
20 18 
916 941 
32,730 30,691 
2,037 2,040 
15°: 12 
5.00 5.13 
11,783 16,473 
341 --- 
19 17 
159 159 
142 143 
116 113 





2 
14 





Month's 
Trend 


Same 
Decrease 
Increase 
Same 


. Decrease 


Increase 
Decrease 


» Increase 
- Increase 


Decrease 
Inc rease 
Decrease 
Improved 
Improved 


. Higher 


Increase 
a on, a, a 
De crease 
Same 
Higher 
Lower 


Some signs suggest that the industrial boom my be entering the phase of 


peak costs, competitive biddine for labor and mterials, strikes, etc. 


The building boom has already received some preliminary shocks in the 
shape of strikes and suggested curtailment of credit. 


In general, production is still very heavy but the evidence as to buying 
and distribution is less impressive than two months ago. 














THE INTERNATIONAL WHEAT SITUATION 





Division of Statistica] Research, B. A. E. 





(The following statement was prepared by Dr. 0. C. Stine, 
under date of May 26, 1923. It is commended to attention of men in 
the wheat States. ) 


The reduction of 2,377,000 acres in the winter wheat area in 
the United States for 1923 as compared with the area in 1922 has been 
more than made up by increases in India and in some of the European 
countries. The total area of all wheat reported to date, in the 
northern hemisphere (18 countries) for the harvest of 1923 is 
128,905 ,000 acres, an increase of .4 per cent over the area in the 
same countries last year. These countries represent 61 per cent of 
the total area of wheat reported in the crop year 1922-1923 and about 
70 per cent of the area in the northern hemisphere. 


The wheat area of Europe outside of Russia, including 211 im- 
portant countries excepting Hungary and Germany reported to date 
shows a net increase of 700,000 acres. On the basis of average yields 
per acre in these countries this increase would produce 11,000,000 
bushels. The yields in many European countries last year were below 
the average, but reports this year indicate ‘that thus far prospects 
are good for yields above the average. 


It seems probable therefore that there will be an increase in 
European production that will at least mke up for the prospective 
decrease in production in the United States. 


A considerable increase is reported in the fall sown grain of 
Russia and a considerable increase is expected in the spring seedings. 
In the southern hemisphere seedings are in progress with prospects for 
some increase in area in Argentina. 


India has already harvested a record crop. Whereas India im- 
ported wheat in 1920-21 and last year exported only 9,000,000 bushels, 
she has an exportable surplus this year of at least 60,000,000 bushels 
and possibly 105,000,000 bushels of wheat. 


Present indications are that there will be at the end of this 
season a larger carry-over of wheat in the United States than there 
was Jast year. Beginning the year with a supply estimated to be 
about 28,000,000 bushels greater than at the beginning of the year 
1921-22, on March 1 stocks exceeded stocks as of the same date last 
year by 47,000,000 bushels. In the first ten months of the season 
the United States has exported onIy 184,000,000 bushels as against 
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236,000,000 bushels in the same period last year. The exports in 
March and April of this year amounted to only 21,000,000 bushels 

as against 25,000,000 bushels exported in the same months last year. 
This would indicate that unless exports during May and June greatly 
exceed last year, which amounted to about 33,000,000 bushels, the 
stocks at the beginning of the crop year 1923-24 will be much greater 
than the stocks at the beginning of last year. 








The deficiency in exports of wheat from the United States is 
being made up in part by an increase in exports of rye which in the 
ten months, July to April, increased from 19,000,000 bushels in the 
same period last year to 42,000,000 bushels. 


The United States has had to meet increased competition from 
other countries, especially Canada which harvested a record crop 
last year. Our exports to most of the European countries have been 
less than last year. Only France has taken more wheat from the 
United States. Germany has taken more rye but less wheat. The 
United Kingdom has taken more wheat from other sources, principally, 
Canada and Argentina and less from the United States. 


The world's supply of wheat for this year was very evenly 
balanced with that for last year, but it was distributed differently; 
there was a larger deficit in Europe and a greater exportable surplus 
in exporting countries outside of Europe. 


European imports of wheat and flour are running ahead of last 
year, but not far enough ahead to make up at the end of the year for 
the deficit in the European production in 1922 as compared with 1921. 
The imports for the first seven months, as compiled from reports of 
the International Institute, from August 1, 1921 to February 28, 1922 
exceed the imports for the same period last year by about 5,000,000 

shels. The same percentages of the total imports to date this year as 
t to about 524,000,000 bushels as against about 517,000,000 
bushels imported last year. Broomhall estimates Europe's purchases 
for the year at 608,000,000 bushels. Shipments to Europe for the 
first thirty-nine weeks of the year, as reported by Broomhall, in 
comparison with the average shipments for the same period of the 
previous six years indicate the same figures. 


The above figures indicate that Europe may be expected to 
import between 524 and 608 million bushels of wheat. To balance 
last year's available supply in Europe it would be necessary te 
import about 693,000,000 bushels. Therefore it seems probable 
that at the end of the year there will remain larger stocks of 
wheat for the beginning of the year 1922-23 than were available 
at the beginning of the year 1921-22. 











NOTES ON SITUATION IN CERTAIN KEY REGIONS 





NEW YORK 


‘The prices of New York State dairy products are consider- 
ably better than last year. It seems possible now that the vrices 
which producers receive up to midsummer will be not far from 40 
per cent above 1922. Grain is higher. Cows are going on the 
pasture a few days later than usual. The average dairyman will 
pay high feed bills for these few extra unusual days. 


Farm labor is very scarce and wages are rather high. 
About as much productive work is being done as usual bec®use 
weather has been favorable for out-door work and farmers are 
neslecting all unproductive work and increasing their efforts in 
every way possible to make the.usual plantings. Reports from the 
State Department of Farms and Markets indicate that more than the 
usual amount of spring plowing had been accomplished by May 1. 
I see very little likelihood that there will be a marked decrease 
in the acreage of many crops. 


Prospects seem good for 4 good fruit crop at the present 
time. We have had some cold weather but probably little injury 
up to date, May 14. Some of our best fruit men are expecting 
& big Baldwin crop for New York State. Unless we have yarticu- 
larly unfavorable conditions of some sort in the next few weeks 
there is a fair chance that we will have an over-production of 
apples next fall. 


(From C, E. Ladd, Farm Management Specialist, New York. ) 
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TLLINOIS 


Farm wages in Illinois have increased about $10 per month 
over 1922. Labor has been scarce. Weather conditions between ont 
sowing, (about April 7 in Central Illinois) and May 10 have been 
favorable for getting the maximum amount of corn ground prepared 
per man. The shortage of labor has therefore been less serious in 


its effect than it might have been under different weather condi- 
tions. 


Through the Corn Belt of Illinois 60 to 70 Counties have 
grain fields infested with chinch bugs. The bugs hve not been 
hurt to any extent by the rains which came during the middle of 
May. There is danger of considerably more damage to wheat and 
corn than occurred during 1922. Considerable clover winter killed. 
This has been particularly true of clover on soil which has just 
been on the border line in regard to acidity. Pastures are l te, 
but are improving rapidly since the rains. 


The prospects are for a maximum apple crop - probably 
4,000,000 barrels. The peach crop was seriously damaged by the 


Zero temperature on March 19, and will give only one-third to 
one-half of 4 crop. 


In the dairy regions the outlook is good as long 4s busi- 
ness in general prospers. Some of the marketing difficulties are 
being over-come, Lek eee in the St. Louis area. 


Cattle feeders have enjoyed a reasonable measure of pros- 
perity during the past winter. 


(From E. Rauchenstein, Farm Maragement Specialist, Illinois.) 





South Dakota farmers are considerably more optimistic than 
they were a year ago. Our surveys show that net returns on the 
1922 busimess were very much better than those for the 1921 busi- 
ness. Farmers now see a chance for them to break even with moder- 
ately good farming. They are carrying a considerable load of in- 
debtedness incurred during the period in which they did not make 
operating expenses. However, these debts are not such a dis- 
couraging factor if some possibility of meeting them can be seen. 
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During the last year or two the only outlook has been for debts 
to increase in amount. 










There is a general feeling that hog prices are likely to 
be lower within the next year. However, I think the sentiment of 
South Dakota as a whole is toward contirmed increase in hog pro- 
duction in spite of that fact, as hogs have shown very good profit 
during the last year, and it is felt that they will still be profit- 
able even at somewhat lower prices, especially in view of the fact 
that high freight rates make some concentration of our products 
necessary. 










There is considerable tendency to increase sheep production 
in the northwest quarter of the State. Ewes are selling at eleven 
to twelve dollars per head, which is very high compared to prices 

during recent years. 








There also seems some tendency toward an increased produc- 
tion in heavy horses, and, apparently, in poultry production, 
over what has been customary in this State. 













The marked tendency to sell off calves during the last 
year or two would seem to indicate a further shortage of cattle 
on the ranges. 
















Spring seetling is very late. This will cut down wheat 
acreage to some extent, and much of the oats and barley is going 
in on rather poorly prepared ground, which my prove disastrous 

if we should have a dry year. 












There will apparently be a 5 or 10 per cent decrease in 
potato acreage, especially on the part of those growers who are 

irregular producers of potatoes. The professional potato growers 
seem to be tending to hold about the same acreage as last year. 








Corn acreage will remain about the same or, possibly, my 
increase slightly. 







Flax acreage will be materially larger; however, this is 
not a large crop relative to the others and a considerable per- 
centage increase will not greatly affect the farming of the 
State. This same holds true for sweet clover, which is being 
sown more than before. 









On the whole, it would seem that South Dakota is develop- 
ing toward a sounder agricultural practice, and is not making 
any very radical changes in any line of production. 


(From M. R. Benedict istant to Commissioner of Se 
ul ° t ta. 
















Taking the State as a whole the agricultural situation looks 
extremely promising. All the crops are from one to two weeks late, 
due to the late spring freezes and to the spring rains. The spring 
rains, however, have more than compensated by putting an excellent 
season in the ground where such season was lacking. 





The increased cotton acreage has been made up of land that 
was not in cultivation last year; of land that was too dry to be 
planted in wheat, and from land that is ordinarily planted in feed 
crops. Some counties in the “est and Northwest Texas are planting 
cotton this year that never planted cotton before. In South and 
Central Texas cotton is up to a good stand, is being worked out as 
fast as it comes on, and looks extremely promising. Replanting 
has been very small and the ground is in excellent condition, par- 
ticularly through the black land belt which grows the bulk of 
Texas cotton. 


The late spring rains have made the prospect for 2 
feed crop very gratifying. The acreage of feed is smaller than it 
has been for the last couple of years for it has been sacrifieed 
in favor of cofiton when there is a doubt in the farmer's mind. 


Farly grain sorghums are looking fine for growing feeds. 
What wheat was planted last year is beginning to ripen and -.. 
promises an excellent crop. The same may be said of oats. Many 
counties are making a bigger oat yield to the acre beuanad they have 
in recent years. 


The great range country from San Angelo west is in better 
condition than it has been for many years. Cattle are fatter for 
this time of the year than they have been, the old timers say, for 
10 vears. The calf crop has been good and losses have been very 
small. They have had more than their normal rain for this season 
of the year, Sheep men are very optimistic. Breeding ewes were 
selling for $10 rer head. Spring lambs are from $5 to $6 for 
September delivery. The bulk of the wool has been contracted at 
50 cents rer pound, most of it on the sheep's back, the fleeces 
averaging about 74 pounds. Sheep are fat and the lamb crop has 
been above normal. 


Fertilizer companies report that through East Texas, the 
fertilizer-using belt, the increased sale of fertilizer over last 
year has been in some instances 100 per cent. Competent observers 
say that the application of fertilizer will be 75 per cent above 
last year. 





At present, the labor situation is about at an equilibriun, 
there being no surplus of labor and no rarticular shortage. It is 
predicted that within the next month there will be a shortage of 
labor, due to the fact that cotton chopping and grain harvesting 


















will compete for itinerant farm labor. At present no one is alarmed 
over the prospective shortage. 







Country bankers say that the cotton crop of last year enabled 
them to collect many debts that they had given up 4s total losses. 
All the money that was cleared from last year's cotton crop has gone 
to pay accumlated debts. There is very little surplus for agricul- 
tural uses. Having paid their debts farmers are in position to make 
new loans on this year's crop. There are taking advantage of this 
to a considerable degree. Cattle loans are easily available and the 
financial situation in the range country is much improved, there 
being no demand for unusual credit. 

















The acreage in commercial sweet potatoes will be considerably 
lower, due to the low price last fall for sweet potatoes and the high 
price of cotton. Many sweet potato growers have abandoned sweet 
potatoes and turned their land into cotton. The tomato acreage in 
East Texas was severely reduced by the spring freezes. The prospect 
was for 4 normal crop until the spring freeze killed the plants in 
the cold frames. The cotton price will induce the farmers to plant 
cotton instead. However, the comparative acreage between cotton and 
tomatoes in Texas makes tomatoes insignificant. 


















Farmers are not buying much new machinery, only that which 
would normally .- have been replaced in the last few years. In 
some sections, however, there is a good demand for small tractors. 
Taken as a whole,Texas crops and live stock have never looked more 


promising. 


(From M. M. Daugherty, State Farm Management Specialist, 














Texas. ) 





CALIFORNIA 










The indications are that there will be a bumper crop of 
practically all kinds of deciduous fruits in ‘California this year. 
The goodly supply of rain in April afforded the growers a splendid 
opportunity to cultivate and put their orchards in good shape for 
summer. A comparatively small amount of damage has been done by 
frosts, fungi, and other diseases. The apricots, peaches, cherries, 
and strawberries that have come on the market so far indicate that 
the quality of fruit is going to be very good. 











The raisin industry in California has profited by a recent 
reorganization of the Co-operative Marketing Association which 
handles the fruit. The organization is stronger today than it 
ever has been. However, it is realized by the growers and the 
officers of the organization that their biggest problem is ahead 
of them, that is, in the marketing of 4 great increase in the 
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production of raisins. The price of raisins has dropped to a point 
where the producer... can not expect to receive more than three or 
four cents per pound for raisins. This price is very close to, if 
not below, the cost of production, consequently the growers who 
bought vineyards at the peak price will find it very difficult to 
meet their payments and pay interest on borrowed money. 





The citrus fruit growers have recovered remarkably well from 
the frost injury of 1921, and are in a very flourishing condition 
at this time. The prospects are good for a large crop of both 
oranges and lemons. The amount of planting of new acreage to citrus 
fruit has been rather limited in the past year. 


The dairymen of California have been close to, if not at the 
top of the list of prosperous farmers during the past year. The 
rise in the cost of feed supplies and the shortage of labor, however, 
will no doubt materially affect the profit in dairying for 1923. The 
tendency is to decrease the size of the dairy herd in order that the 
family labor may take care of the dairy herd without being dependent 
on outside labor. 


There is a steady increase in the production of poultry and 
poultry products in California. The net returns to the poultrymen 
have varied a good deal during the past few months. The price has 
stiffened up somewhat at the present time so that the poultrymen 
are quite optimistic as to the outlook for the poultry industry. 
The white leghorn continues to be the most popular breed in 
California. 


California is realizing a condition in regard to the hog in- 
dustry which is very similar to the condition found in the middle 
western States. There has been a marked increase in the number of 
brood sows and pigs the last six months. With the rise in the 
value of grains and the decrease in the sale price of hogs, the 
breeders are wondering just what the outlook will be. I believe 
that there is a tendency to decrease rather than increase the 
supply of hogs. 


It has been found that the general practice of the beef 
cattle men is to milk more of the cows this year than ever before. 
In the mountain sections near the rangesseveral new cheese fac- 
tories and creameries have started operations within the last few 
months, due to the increased supply of milk from the beef cattle. 
The range conditions appear to be getting more discouraging from 
year to year, and the practice of raising beef cattle on the large 
ranges will become of minor importance. Some beef cattle producers 
are putting up silos and raising more feed for their cattle. 


Considerable concern is being felt relative to the probable 
shortage of cars for transportation of fruit crops this summer. 





It is noted that the shortage of ranch labor is becoming 
more serious all the time, and various methods of using school 
children and closing stores in small communities will be resorted to. 
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The agricultural outlook for California in 1923 is decidedly 
varied, but I would say, as a whole, the farmers are in equally as 
good condition, if. not slightly better, than they were in 1922. 


(From R. V. Wright, Farm Management Specialist, California.) 
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The prospects for crops in this section ate’ better than 
they have been for many years. ' We have, had a five year drought 
period ‘and many,of the farmers have become quite discouraged, 
especially: in the drier sections, not in what we call the Palouse 
section. “All. dry, farming districts of the State have had heavy 
rains with a smaller amount of. dry wind than for the’ past »five 
winters. All cereals are in excellent shape and if: we: get:a rain 
the lebieg PASE of May or in June, we will have a bane crop. 

Farm, lands have probably depreciated. about 354 Seon the: 
high point .in:]920. Few farm. lands are changing hands. Labor 
has been scarce this year ; and. I have pictures of” one of our 
farmers driving twenty head of horses pulling six bottoms, plow-’ 
‘sing twenty acres a day. This is labor efficiency. ‘ I-kava..also 
@ picture of one man driving twenty head of horses ‘pulling three * 
. large Superior dpills, Another picture of a farmer drilling and 
harrowing at the same time. Farmers are. using, larger ace each 
(year because of the low Price of farm products. — 


“(Brom R. N. Miller, Farm “onagere ment Specialist, Washington.) 
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THE CHICAGO EXTENSION CONFERENCE 














Extension workers from the Corn Belt States gathered in 
Chicago two weeks ago to confer on problems of home and farm man- 
agement. There was enough solid discussion to nail down some im- 
portant points. 








The conference of farm management men developed about as 
definite, clean-cut issues, both of objectives and methods, as has 
ever been done to date. It was interesting to see this group of 
men come together, having a background of ten years' experience, 
if only to note whether experience had really brought them any- 
where. 


One thing the farm management work, as an extension project, 
has been up against has been the difficulty of measuring its re- 
sults in tangible, mumeriéal terms. It was therefore interest*ng 
to note the feeling evident in this conference, on the part of Ex- 
tension Directors present as well as others, that the value of this 
work does not depend solely on results that can be counted 4s eggs 
in a basket may be counted. The sentiment of the group, while it 
was distinctly for results and plenty of them, nevertheless plainly 
regarded this as educational work - something the results of which 
are partly to be looked for in better economic thought and under- 
standing by the farm community. There is a growing conception of 
it as an educational job, rather than a purely "service" job. 


One thing the farm management extension men did which has 
needed doing for a long time. That was to reduce both their ob- 
jectives and certain methods of attaining these to definite state- 
ments and put them on paper. The statement of objectives revea.s 
a significant trend in this work. The trend is toward broadening 
it, toward making it a vehicle to carry basic economic mterial 
affecting the business of farming. After discussion, this state- 
ment of objectives was reduced to three points, as follows: 


1. To teach farm people to better analyze the internal 
organization of their business, so as to increase 
their net income over a period of years. 


2. To acquaint farm people with the facts bearing on 
economic changes at home and abroad, in order that 
they may more accurately adjust production to demand. 


3. To assist in correlating the work of all extension 
forces toward developing economically sound exten- 
sion programs. 





All in all, this conference may be written down as 4 forward- 
looking session. There is a job in this field - a bigger one than 
some people realize. These are critical times in the economic his- 
tory of American farming. Good teachers on the job, out among the 
farms as well as in class rooms, are one big asset. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


( BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


‘Washington, D. C, 








SECOND CONFERENCE ON AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 





Ps 


At the first conference of statisticians and economists which 
met April 21, it was recommended that the Secretary of Agriculture 
call another such conference in Jnly following the appearance of the 
special pig survey of June, and the estimates of the wheat crop for 
July, by the Crop Reporting Board. Following this suggestion a con- 
ference was called and assembled July 11 and 12, to consider the for- 
eign and domestic demands for farm products; the wheat situation and 
the corn-hog situation. The group was divided into four sub-committees 
which prepared the reports which follow. The entire group together 
approved the Summary of the Agrigulfurel Outlook which appears in the 


following pages. 








In preparing this material the group had before it the results 
of the special June pig survey, the wheat estimates by the Crop Report- 
ing Board and a large amount of other statistical data assembled by the 
staff of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Members of the staff 
assisted the conumittee in every way in securing the facts, but the 
views expressed in the report on the Agricultural Outlook are the views 
of the visiting economists and statisticians. 


Those who participated in the conference were: 


H. G, Moulton, Institute of Economics Washington, D, C, 
B, M. Anderson, Jr, Chase National Bank, New York City. 
H.W. Moorhouse, § American Farm Bureau Federation,Chicago, 111. 
George F. Warren, Cornell University Ithaca, N. Y,. 
Carl Snyder, New York Federal Reserve Bank . New York City. 

W. I, King, National Bureau Economic Research New York City. 

W. W.. Stewart, Federal Reserve Board -Washington, D. C, 
J, F. Eversole, Federal Reserve Bank § — ' Minneapolis, Minn, 
B. W. Snow, Bartlett-Frazier Co. Chicago, 111. 

W. E. Grimes, Kansas Agricultural College Manhattan, Kans, 
Hilding E, Anderson Case, Pomercy Co., New York City. 

H. A. Wallace, Secretary, Corn Belt Meat Producers Ass'n., Des Moines, 
E, W. Wentworth, Armour & Company Chicago, I1l. 

F, 4, Pearson, Cornell University Ithaca, N. Y, 

E, G, Bourse, Iowa Agricultural College Ames, Iowa. 
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SPECIAL PIG SURVEY, JUNE 1. 


The special pig survey of June 1 showed that hog producers 
are inclining toward fall breeding, making for a more even distribu- 
tion of marketing throughout the year. The commercial market hog 
supply from this spring's crop of pigs should be about the same as 
last year, according to this survey, while the supply for next spring 
from the fall farrowings may be greater than last year. 


An increase of nine-tenths of 1% in the number of pigs saved 
from farrowings in the six months ending June 1, as compared with the 
number saved during the same period last year, is indicated in repcerts 
gathered by rural mail carriers of the Post Office Department for the 
United States Department of Agriculture from 140,000 hog raisers in 
all parts of the country. - 


Hog raisers have expressed an intention to breed 28.3% more 
sows than farrowed last fall. For the Corn Belt States, the increase 
is indicated as 25.5%. The Department points out, however, that last 
year the actual farrowings ran less than the intention to breed. Pro- 
ducers in the Corn Belt States in June, 1922, expressed an intention 
to increase fall breeding 49.3%, but the actual increase in farrowings 
was 27.8%. In December, they expressed an intention to breed 15.6% 
more sows for spring pigs, but the actual increase in sows farrowing 
in the spring was 8%. For the United States, the December intention 
was 13.1%, but the actual farrowings were 3.9% greater. 


The increase in spring pigs this year is due to increases in 
the Corn Belt and western States amounting to 5.8% in the former and 
17.9% in the latter. 


Some of the important cotton States show marked decreases, 
notably Texas with a decline of 23%, Loui siana 21%, and Alabama 18%. 


While the increase this spring in the number of pigs saved was 
less than 1% for the United States and less than 6% for the Corn Belt 
States, the number of sows farrowing showed an increase of 3.9% over 
last year for the United States and 8% for the Corn Belt States. 
Losses in spring pigs were considerably heavier than last year. 


Of the total number of swine on farms, 136 per thousand were 
sows that farrowed this spring and 86 were reported as intended to be 
bred for fall farrowings, It is estimated that on June 1 there were 
on farms for every thousand hogs 296 hogs over 6 months of age that 








we ae 











could be marketed during the period between June 1 and the fall and 
winter run of spring pigs, less the mortality that may occur during 
this period, and less old sows held over for breeding for the 1924 
spring crop. Comparable data for last year are not available. 












A tendency to increase fall breeding proportionately more than 
spring breeding has been evidenced both by the market receipts and 
farm reports for the past two years, especially in the Corn Belt. 








The spring crop of pigs in 1922 in the Corn Belt was probably 
the largest ever raised up to that year, as was likewise the total 
pig crop of 1922, The survey of Jue, 1922, indicated in the Corn 
Belt States an increase in litters farrowed in the spring of 1922, 
cen tee spring of 1921, of 22.386 and an increase in pigs saved of 
14.5%. 













Marketings from the Corn Belt States during the seven months, 
starting in October and November. 1922, during which practically all 
of the spring crop, except pigs retained for breeding, was marketed, 
showed an increase of 32.5% over the marketings of the 1921 spring 
crop. The increase for the Corn Belt States west of the Mississippi 
River was 36. 38, and for those east of the Mississippi, 25.2%. The 
total inspected slaughter during tne same months this year increased 
59. 5p. 


With the increase of 3.0% in number of sows farrowing this 
spring and assuming that the number slaughtered on farms, and those 
sold for local city and town slaughter was about the same for the 
past two years, the increase in the spring crop over the spring of 
1921 in the Corn Belt was about 33.08, Tne indication from the sur- 
vey or last Jume, of sows farrowing last spring, was therefore ap- 
proximately correct, while the number of pigs saved was greater than 
indicated. 





















On the basis of the results of the present survey, provided 
that the mortality is no greater from now on than it was last year, 
it would seem that the commercial market supply of hogs, over four- 
fifths of which comes from the Corn Beit, from the spring crop of 
1923, should be about as large as that from the spring crop of 1922, 
the movement of which, with the exception of sows retained for breed- 
ing, is now ended, If expressed intentions as to fall breeding are 
carried out, even to the proportional extent of last year, the fall 
crop of this year, which will be marketed next summer, will be larger 
than tnat of last, both in the Corn Belt and in the country as a 
whole. On the other hand, it appears that there has been a consider- 
able falling off in the spring crop in the rest of the country and 
especially in the South, where cotton is apparently replacing some of 
the corn and peanuts. 
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Results of Pig Survey, June 1. 














; : Sows bred or : : Swine : Average number 
: : Sows : to be bred for: : over 6: of pigs saved 
: Pigs : far- : fall farrow-: : months: per litter, 
saved : rowed : ing, 1923.¢ ; Pigs : Ccom- : 
: “Se Sy: : saved : pared : 
: spring: spring: : :in fall: with : : 
State and : of iof 1923: > Com- ‘of 1922: total : ; 


division. : 1923 : com- : Com- : pared : com- : swine : : : 
: com- : pared :pared : with :pared : (in- :Spring,:Spring,: Fall, 
> pared : with <: with : sows : with : clud- : 1923. : 1922. : 1922. 
> With : Spring: fall : far- ‘spring: ing : : ; 


:spring: of .: of : rowed ‘of 1922: pigs),: : 
: of : 1922.4: 1922: in : :June 1,: : ; 
: 1922.1: : : spring : : 1923 : : 


:0f 1923: 











: Pst. : Bet,.: B.et.: P.an. : Pies. : Paes. Be. 2 Best Bes 


Biatt...... : 95.9; 105.3: 142.6: 118.3: 88.1: Wh.9: 5.74: 6.29: 6.3% 
“eS aeons : 89.4 92.7 128.0: 108.3 76.0 50.4 | 5.24 : 5.44 5.27 
E.No.Cent.. : 104.0 : 107.9: 122.6: 73.8: 67.5: 36.2: 5.12: 5.32: 5.55 
W.No.Cent.. 107.1 103.6 . 197.2: 45.4 : 46.0 * 33.4 ; 4.72 : 4.78 ; 5.00 
S.Central.. 85.8 89.0 , 130.3: 104.1 70.9 ; 51.3 : 5.16 5.34 3 5.34 
Western ... 117.9 7 119.8 151.0: 89.3 : 69.2 37.0 : 5.54 5.35 5.70 
Sree : 100.9 103.9 : 128.3: 73.7: 612: 39.3: 5.02: 5.18: 5.30 





Igoring periods covered are Dec. 1, 1921, to Jume 1, 1922, and Dec, 1, 1922, to 
June 1, 1923. 


11 periods covered are June 1, 1922, to Dec, 1, 1922, and Jue 1, 1923, to Dec. 
1, 1923. 
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WHEAT ESTIMATES OF JULY 1, 1923 






The 1923 wheat crop is forecast at $21,000,000 based on reports 
of the Crop Reporting Board, United States Department of Agriculture, on 
July 1. A crop of that size is 41 million bushels less than the produc- 
tion of 1922 and 14 million bushels less than the five year average pro- 
duction for the years 1917-21. The decrease is mainly on spring wheat. 


The acreage is slightly more than 5 per cent less than last year's 
acreage. Condition of winter wheat on July 1 was better than on June l, q 
but spring wheat condition was not so good. Both wheat crops were below « 
the 10 year average condition on July 1. Stocks of wheat on farms July 1, 
are reported as 35,634,000 bushels or 4.1 per cent of the 1922 crop. Only = 
8 times in the last 29 years has the proportion of the crop still on farms 
July 1 been smaller than this year. The quantity is about 3 million bu- 
shels larger than last year. The farm price per bushel July 1 was 95.1 
cents per bushel compared with $1.026 per bushel July 1, 1922. The aver~ 
age price of No. 2 red wheat at Chicago at $1.16 for June was the lowest 
since September 1922 when it was $1.06, having reached $1.35 as the Febru- 
ary average price, and was only 4 cents a bushel above the five year pre- 
war average price ($1.12 for June 1909-13). The high June price for that 
grade was $2.89 in June 1920. 





























Winter Wheat Spring Wheat All Wheat 

i Acreage 1923 39, 750, 000 18,503, 000 4g , 253,000 
" per cent of 1922 94.4 94.9 94.5 
Condition July 1, 1923 76.8 82.4 _ 78.3 
July 1, 1922 77.0 83.7 78.9 
10 year average $1.4 85.1 82.6 


Total Production (000,000 bu.) 























1923 July forecast 586 235 821 
4 1922 Dec. Estimates 586 276 862 
H Average 1917-21 590 U5 835 
i Yield per acre (bushels) 
z 1923 July forecast 14.3 12.7 ee 
it 1922 Dec. Estimates 13.9 14.1 14.0 i 
, Average 1917-21 14.9 11.5 13.7 : 


Farm Price per bushel 4 
July 1, 1923 not given separately 95.1 
July 1, 1922 102.6 














| July 1 condition of winter wheat was below the 10 year average con- 
| dition in five of the 10 heaviest producing states: Kansas (16 points); 
Nebraska (11 points); Ohio (10 points); Oklahoma (4 points); Pennsylvania 
(6 points); and above average condition in five: Illinois (3 points); 
Missouri (2 points); Indiana (4 points); Washington (13 points); Oregon 

(6 points). 
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July 1 condition of spring wheat was below the ten year average 
condition July 1 in North Dakota (14 points); ard Minnesota (4 points), 
and above average in Mcntana (3 points); Scuth Dakota (2 points) and 


Idaho (7 points), these being the five states of heaviest production in 
192e. 


Stocks of wheat on hand were relatively lowest in Washington, 
Idaho, Oregon, Oklahoma, Illinois and Missouri. 


Note:- Fall details of the July 1 reports relative to wheat are 


published in tables in Weather, Crops, and Markets 
for July 14, 1923. 
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SUMMARY OF THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


The committee of economists and statisticians called by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace to consider the foreign and domestic demand for 
farm products, and particularly the wheat, corn and hog situation, issued 
the following report Thursday, July le. 


Foreign Demand. 





The foreign demand for American foodstuffs during the current mar- 
keting season will apparently not be as great as it was a year ago. Unless 
the foreign situation is very speedily cleared up and a definite turn for 
the better takes place in Europe, it appears not improbable that Europe 
will have less buying power in our markets during the next crop year than 
she had during the last. It needs to be understood that foreign demand is 
not measured merely by volume of exports. The price at which this demand 
will be forthcoming is the important consideration. 


The principal reasons for the probable reduction in foreign demand 
are: First, European food production is somewhat larger than last year, due 
principally to much more favorable crop conditions this year than last, 
while there is no apparent decline in the output of producing regions that 
compete with the United States for the European market. 


Second: Europe's purchasing power this year is likely to be some- 
what smaller than last year. While manufactured exports for the first half 
year have been appreciably larger than a year ago, the prospect for the 
second half year is less favorable. There has developed a slight recession 
of business in leading commercial countries, and the foreign situation has 
lately been producing serious economic consequences. European earnings 
from shipping and other services show little improvement; while credits ex- 
tended to European countries are much below those of a year ago. 


Domestic Demand. 





In the United States we have had a very high level of industrial 
activity, distribution, and consumption. With certain exceptions, there is 
little evidence thus far of any considerable accumulation of goods, either 
on the shelves of merchants or in the jobbers and producers’ hands; and the 
facts as to the high level of production are clear. It seems clear that 
the home demand has been near to if not at a maximum. We can scarcely con- 
sume more of wheat and meat and other farm products than we have in the last 
year or more, The farmer can hardly now expect any immediate increase in 
the domestic demand, But with the present full volume of employment and 
hich wages, there seems no prospect during the remainder of 1923 for a de- 
crease in domestic demand for farm produce. 


Furthermore, our credit position is unuswlly strong and more than 
equal to any demands which may be made upon it in the crop moving season. 
There is no present prospect of any money stringency, or a rise in interest 4 
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rates sufficient to affect business or the farmer unfavorably. 


Changes in general business conditions affect the domestic demand 
for various agricultural products in differing degrees. Should a depres- 
sion develop in urban industries it follows, then, that the farmer will 
feel the effects to some extent. However, the probability of a severe 
depression in the near future seems to be slight. Any lessening in the 
industrial activity that may occur will, however, doubtless be accompanied 
by a reduced demand for choice cuts of meat, early vegetables, the more 
expensive fruits, milk, butter, etc. On the other hand, it will not de- 
crease but may even increase the demand for the cheaper grades of food. 


During the, last five years certain forces have combined to in- 
crease the supply/that the price level of farm products has been kept be- 
low that of pricés for other commodities. This situation has generated 
offsetting forces tending eventually to restore the former equilibrium, 
thus improving the position of the farmer. Among such forces is the mi- 
gration of agricultural population to the city. There has recently been 
a distinct acceleration in this movement. This movement will, in the long 
run, add to the urban demand for foodstuffs and will eventually lessen the 
supply of farm produce, thus tending to establish a more normal relation- 
ship between agricultural and other prices. 


The Corn-Hog Situation. 





Marketings of the 1922 spring pig crop (just completed) were 30 per 
cent above the 1921 crop and 60 per cent above the prewar. From the indi- 
Cations of the special government hog report of June, the 1923 crop is 
fully as large as last year and there are prospects of continued heavy hog 
production well into the summer of 1924. This heavy hog production has 
wiped out the unusual corn’ surpluses resulting from the three large corn 
crops of 1920, 1921, and 1922, Unless there be a marked improvement in 
the 1923 corn crop, and in view of probable continued heavy hog production, 
&@ corn shortage may develop by the summer of 192k. 


The corn-hog ratio declined from 18 to § bushels from the spring of 
1922 to the midsummer of 1923. It is now 25 per cent below average, and 
from present indications a ratio unfavorable to hogs will last into 1924, 


During the first five months of 1923 the European nations have taken 
a decidedly larger quantity of our pork products at a higher price than 
seemed probable last January. In addition, favorable industrial conditions 
in the United States have resulted in the consumption of an unusually large 
quantity of pork at home which limited the decline. 


The ability of the American public to continue the consumption of 
such large quantities of pork products without a serious price decline 
from the present level depends upon the maintenance of favorable industrial 
conditions. 
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Neither the corn situation, the prospective European demand, nor 
the domestic industrial outlook warrants the maintenance of the very heavy 
hog production of the past year. 





The Wheat Situation. | 


The expansion in the wheat area of the chief exporting countries 
coupled with the decreased buying power of western Europe is responsible 
for the price situation which now prevails. This committee is less im- 
pressed with the immediate wheat supply situation than it is with the 
future possibilities in case present exporting countries fail to readjust 
their acreage to offset increasing bread grain production in Europe. 


Owing to the world war there was an enormous increase in the wheat 
acreage of the five principal exporting countries of the world outside of 
Russia and the Damubian countries. Since the peak of war production these 
exporting countries have decreased their acreage very slightly and are now 
growing 25 million more acres of wheat than the pre-waraverage. In view 
of the long-time prospects of the return of Russia and the Danubian coun- 
tries as factors in the world wheat trade, as well as the increase in other 
exporting countries mentioned above, the American winter wheat grower should 
take the first positive step this fall to adjust the winter wheat acreage 
in accordance with this situation. There has been some reduction in the 
winter wheat acreage of the United States due to adverse weather conditions 
rather. than to a change of planting policy on the part of the producers. 
However, the expansion remains about 14 million acres above the pre-war 


average. 


The best data available indicate a current wheat crop for the north- 
ern hemisphere moderately larger than that for 1922 for the same territory. 
On the other hand, the carryover stocks for both importing and exporting 
countries are apparently not greatly changed from last year, The increase 
represents only a small percentage and might be wiped out entirely or in- 
creased by later developments in North American spring wheat or in the 
1923-24 coming harvests in Australia and Argentina. Russia will not ex- 
port grain in large quantities in the immediate future. 


The facts that have been presented in this summary of the world 
agricultural outlook are well imown in the trade and have been discounted 


in the markets. 


The statistics in this report were assembled by the Department of 
Agriculture. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


on x 
THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOGK 
July 12, 1923 
Reports of Committees on: 
1. Foreign Demand, 3. The Corn - Hog Situation, 
2. Domestic Demand, 4. The Wheat Situation. 


1. COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN DEMAND 





From the point of view of American agriculture, foreign demand 
is practically identical with European demand. European countries con- 
stitute the only significant markets for American agricultural products. 


It needs to be emphasized at the outset that demand is not measured © 
solely by the volume of exports, Since the year 1920 Europe has purchased © 
very large quantities of American wheat and meat, but this does not mean ~— 
that the European demand for such commodities has been an intense demand, 
regardless of price, The truth is that Europe would and could take large 
quantities of American wheat only provided the price was relatively low. 

In studying demand we are therefore concerned both with European require- 
ments for food and European ability to purchase the food required at 
prices satisfactory to American producers. 


Three primary factors will determine European demand this year for 
American foodstuffs: (1) The essential food requirements which depend in 
part upon crop conditions in Europe; (2) the competition of other food- 
producing areas with the United States and (3) the purchasing power of 
Europe. 


European Production of Food Stuffs 





The European nations are gradually approaching their pre-war level 
in agricultural production, especially importing nations which are en- j 
deavoring to make themselves independent of outside food supplies. Twenty- 
one countries that in 1909 to 1913 harvested an average of 67,000,000 acres” 
of wheat decreased to 58,000,000 acres in 1920, and then rose again to 
60,000,000 in 1922. Eleven countries that harvested 48,000,000 acres in 
1920 and 51,449,000 acres in 1922 have reported 52,180,000 acres for 1923. 
Moreover crop conditions are much more favorable this year. Revival of { 
production in Europe is much more manifest in agriculture than in manu- 
facture. 
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Competition of Other Food Producing Regio ns 


- During the, World War agricultural production in Europe was reduced 
while the output in several other countries was increased. For exampde, 
the total wheat area in the United States, Canada, India, Australia and 
Argentina was.116,000,9CO acres.in.1913.as against 137,000,000 in 1923. 





3 Increased production in ‘these regions bas. more than offset the 
decline of production in Russia, There is no evidence to show that the 
competition of these areas will be less this year than last. 


In estimating the probable. demand for American foodstuffs it is im- 
portant. to bear in mind that adver se economic conditions my seriously re- 
duce the consumption even of essential foodstuffs. For example, German 
consumption of important foodstuffs in the present. ‘area of Germany, in 
1913 and 1922, compared as follows; 








Foodstuffs : 1913 : . 1922 ‘?&s Percentage 

$ i i mi as 1913 Total 
Wheat Ba: 222; 333,908: 122 ry ug: 55 
Winter spelt: 24. 140 310: 6. ,227,995: 26 
Rye "; 376,002,402: 227, 231, 271: 60 
Barley ">. 288, 067, 135: 553° 979, =e 30 
Oats ": 583,047, 306: 2,253, 209 4g 
Potatoes " 1 ,629, 338, 935: 1 isa I 5: 93 





There is here evident a shifting from bread to potatoes. The ex- 
tent of this shift is greater than the figures indicate, since less pota- 
toes are. fed to hogs and more are reserved for human consumption. A sim- 
ilar shift is being made in many other countries of Europe. 





The Purchasing Power. of Europe. 


Europe's purchasing power will depend upon the volume of her ex- 
ports; the amount of her earnings on investments abroad, on shipping and 
other services and upon credits extended to her export and import account. 
The United States continues to have a favorable balance with Europe, i.e., 
we export more goods to Europe than we receive from her. Our unfavorable 
balance of trade in recent months has grown out of an excess of imports 
from countries other than Ferope. The balance against Europe, however, 
has diminished moderately. Imports from Frarce, Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom were $325,500,000 in the first four 
months of 1923 against $214,900,000 in the first four months of 1922. The 
first four months of 1922, however, were months of great dullness in busi- 
ness while the first four months of 1923 were months of very intense busi- 
ness activity. A comparison of the first four months of 1923 with the last 
four months of 1922 shows a gain in imports from Europe of only $30, 200,000. 
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In view of the probability that the current recession in business 
in the United States will diminish imports from Burope somewhat, and in 
view of the acute Ruhr situation, it is not probable that the rest of the 
year 1923 will show any gain for Burope in goods shipped to the United 
States. The increase manifest in the figures given above is in consider- 
able part due to rising prices rather than to increased quantities. The 
difficulty appears to be quite as much in the shortage in Buropean produc- 
tion of manufactured goods as it is in our own reluctance, manifested in 
cur tariff laws, to receive Buropean imports. 























When other means of making payments for American foodstuffs are con- 
sidered, the situation looks even less promising. We received less gold 
net in the first five months of 1923 than in the first five months of 1922. 
The balance on shipping moved moderately in Europe's favor. Passports 
issued to tourists in the first six months of 1922 were 94,494, but only 
60,787 were issued in the corresponding months of 1923. There is no evi- 
dence that immigrants' remittanc¢és have increased in 1923. Various other 
minor items show no gain for Europe. Moreover, the total of foreign loans 
placed in the American market in 1923 to date is very decidedly less than 
the total for the corresponding period in 1922 and this item is of such 
great importance as to more than offset any gains Europe might have else- 
where. 


An additional factor adverse to European buying power is of course 
the necessity which the British Govermment is under of making large remit- 
tances to meet interest and amortize the principal of her debt to the 
United States Government - a factor which did not exist during the calendar 
year 1922. 


Unless the Ruhr situation is very speedily cleared up and a definite 
turn for the better takes place in Europe, it appears highly probable that 
Burope will have less buying power in our markets during the next crop year 
than she had during the lest. 


Committee: H. G, Moulton, Chairman. 
B, M, Amierson, Jr. 
H, W. Moorhouse 
G. F. Warren 
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2, COMMITTEE ON DOMESTIC DEMAND 





In considering the relation of the American farmer to the present 
business situation, two facts stand out clearly. The first is that here 
in the United States we have had a very high level of industrial activity, 
distribution and consumption. With certain exceptions there is little 
evidence thus far of any considerable accumalation of goods, either on 
the shelves of merchants or in the hands of jobbers and producers; and the 
facts as to the high level of production are clear. 


Within the last twelve months, the general level of prices, as re- 
flected in the indices of commodities at wholesale, has been fairly stable, 
@& rising tendency characterizing the early period and a declining tendency 
the last few months. But this latter might be no more than an indication 
of the fact that activity in some especial lines had been very heavy and 
could scarcely be expected to continue at these levels indefinitely. We 
may recall that there was just such a halt in trade, and some recession in 
prices, in the summer of 1919. 


The second fact is that throughout this period of great prosperity, 
the prices of most farm products, with the exception of cotton, and latterly 
of corn, have been abnormally low. The farmer in the marketing of his prod- 
uct has had much more than the manufacturer to meet world conditions and 
as a result agriculture has not generally shared in the marked recovery of 
1922-23 in this country. There is no need to dwell upon this point. Ob- 
viously farm products have been affected by other forces than those of 
domestic demand. It seems clear that the home demand has been near to if 
not at a maximum. We can scarcely consume more of wheat and meat and other 
farm products than we have in the last year or more. The farmer can hardly 
now expect any immediate increase in the domestic demand. 


But with the present full volume of employment and high wages, there 
seems to be an excellent prospect for iarge buying by the ultimate consumer 
and a strong domestic demand for farm produce. Furthermore, our credit 
position appears wmusually strong and more than equal to any demands which 
may be made upon it in the crop-moving season, There is no present pros- 
pect of any money stringency, nor of a rise in interest rates sufficient 
to affect business or the farmer unfavorably. 


But the bane of the farming industry is that it cannot, or does not, 
like factory production, adjust itself quickly and easily to the ever chang- 
ing economic situation. The war brought a great stimulus to farm produc- 
tion and that effect still survives. 


The figures collected by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics show 
strong correlation between the prices of some types of farm produce, such 
as hogs, and the average prices of commodities at wholesale. This being 
the case it follows that the prosperity of the farmer is not distinct from 


that of the urban dweller. 
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The domestic demand has been very heavy. Should a depression de- 
velop during the next year or two in urban industries it follows then 
that the farmer will feel the effects to some extent. But probability of 
a severe depression in the near future seems to be slight. Any lessening 
in the industrial activity that may occur will, however, doubtless be 
accompanied by a reduced demand for choice cuts of meat, early vegetables, 
and more expensive fruits, milk, butter, etc. On the other hand it will 
ri decrease but may even increase the demand for the cheaper grades of 

ood. 


While it is probable that there may be a somewhat lower demand for 
expensive foodstuffs within the next year or two, it does not necessarily 
follow that we are to expect a sharp decline in the average prices for farm 
products, the reason being that available data clearly show that supply as 
well as demand has a great influence upon farm prices. During the § 
five years certain forces have combined «. 4. to increase the supply/ that 
the price level of farm products has been kept below that representing 
other commodities. The chances are that this situation has generated off- 
setting forces tending to drive these prices back toward their former rela- 
tive positions, thus improving the position of the farmer. Among such 
forces is the migration of agricultural population to the city. There has 
recently been a distinct acceleration in this movement. This movement will, 
in the long run, add to the urban demand for foodstuffs and will eventually 
lessen the supply of farm produce, thus tending to establish a more normal 
relationship between agricultural and other prices. 


Committee: Carl Snyder, Chairman. 
W. I. King 
W. W. Stewart 
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3. COMMITTEE ON.THE CORN -.HOG SITUATION 








Heavy Hog Production 





From November. 1, 1922 to-July 1, 1923 more hogs were marketed 
than in any other like period in history, --.30 per cent above the cor- 
responding period the previous year and 60 per cent above the correspond- 
ing period for 1909-13. .This unusually heavy marketing reflected the 
large number of pigs farrowed in the spring of 1922. 


The special government hog report of dwme 1 indicates that in. the 
spring of 1923 there was one per cent more spring pigs saved in the entire 
United States than .there were in 1922; while in the corn belt there were 
6 per cent more spring pigs saved, Furthermore the report indicates that 
the farmers have bred sufficient sows to increase materially their number 
of fall pigs over the very large fall pig crop of a year ago, However, 
recent developments may cause farmers to market during July and August a 
considerable number of sows. bred for fall litters. 


Corn Surplus Wiped Out 





The corn crops of the past three years have been unusually heavy 
and the price has been very low. To utilize the large surplus of cheap 
corn, hog production has been greatly expanded. This increase in hog pro- 
duction has now cleaned up the unusual surplus with the result that the 
stocks of 1922 corn on farms at present are about the prewar average and 
corn prices have recovered from their extremely low point. Present pros-~ 
pects are for a normal 1923 corn crop. 


In view of probable continued heavy.hog production and barring 
either an unusual cholera outbreak or a marked improvement in the corn 
Crop prospects during late July and August, a corn shortages may develop by 
the summer of 1924. 


Hog Prices Low in Terms of Corn. : 





The history of the past fifty years indicates that there is a rough 
general tendency toward over production and under production of hogs in 
cycles of about two years from the high point to the low point: and two 
years from tne low to the high... Prom the fail of 1920 until the fall of 
1922 hog prices were high in: terms of corn. This high corn-hog ratio stim- 
ulated heavy. breeding with the results that hog prices :fell until now they 
are 25 per cent below their 50-year ratio with corn. From the spring of 
1922 to the mid-summer of 1923 the corn-hog ratio declined from approxi- 
mately 18 to 8 bushels, In spite of this sharp) decline, during ‘the past 
year heavy breeding has continued with the prospect that ithe unfavorable 
corn-hog ratio-of the past six months will dast. into 192k 
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Unexpected Volume of Foreign Trade. 





Our export trade takes approximately 10% of our total production 
of pork products, During the first five months of 1923 the European 
nations have taken a decidedly larger percentage of our pork products at 
@ higher price than would have seemed probable last January. ‘Ingland and 
Germany still remain our principal customers, with relatively large quan- 
tities going to Belgium and the Netherlands. Should Great Britain keep 
wp the rate of bacon, ham and shoulder imports she maintained during the 
first five months of 1923, our exports to her during the year would be 
slightly in excess of 1922. Her imports of lard, however, have decreased, 
There has been a lessening in her demand the last few weeks that throws . | 
doubt as to what her totals for the year will be. Since her general in- 
port trade has been very "spotty," the present inactivity may prove un- 
important, On the other hand, Germany to a large degree, and Pelgium, the 
Netherlands and Cuba to a lesser degree, have taken greater volume of lard 
than at any time during the post-war years, During the first five months 
of 1923 a total of 823 million pounds of pork products moved out of the 
United States, which is approximately two and one-half times the average 
of the corresponding months of 1909-13, and one-fourth greater than the 
average of the war period, 1914-1918. 


Good Domestic Demand for Pork 





At the time of this meeting the figures on total cold storage hold- 
ings of July 1 are not available. On Jue 1, there were in public cold 
storage warehouses and in packing establishments, 906 million pounds of 
pork as compared to 636 mijjjon pounds June 1, 1922, (a year notable for 
its light stocks) and also as compared to an average of 879 million pounds 
for the five years, 1918-1922 inclusive, That there was a reasonable re- 
duction in these stocks by July 1 is evidenced by the fact that holdings 
in seven principal western gities declined from 372 to 355 million pounds, 
or 4.6 per cent. Since in gpite of a 30 per cent increase in hog market- 
ings, the total stocks of the country were only 3 per cent above the last 
five-year average on June }, there seems to be nothing seriously alarming 
in the pork storage situation. 


Lard is even more encouraging. On June 1 the stocks on hand were 
85 million pounds, while the total on June 1, 1922 was 124 million pounds 
and the five-year average, 1913-22 inclusive, was 129 million pounds. In 
the face of the large number of hogs as compared to the corn crop and the 
probability that this will result in thin hogs, the lard outlook is quite 
favorable, a 


Based on Federal inspected slaughter for the first five months of 
1923 the excess of consumption over the same period in 1922 is apparently 
28 per cent. From the per capita standpoint our population has already a 
eaten 5.2 pounds more than in the same months of 1922, and if this ad- . & 
vantage is even reasonably maintained we may expect the annual per capita t 
figure to approach 85 pounds, an amount exceeded only once in the history 
of Federal meat inspections (fifteen years ago). 
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This heavy consumption may be expected without a further serious 
decline in prices, since the active employment of labor has supported 
the pork market far beyond what one might. have expected on the basis of 
the heavy hog production, and there is no.suggestion of & serious reduc- 
tion of employment conditions. before the last.of the 1922 pig crop is 
marketed . 


The Fature Outlook 





While the foregoing situation indicates that the last of the 1922 
hog crop will be readily absorbed by the present. market due to the favor- 
able industrial conditions and full employment of labor, the selling of 
this year's pig crop at a price on a level with. the crop of .1922 is more 
problematical, and will depend on the continuance of active employment 
of labor and a favorable condition of the European market. The mainte- 
nance of the very heavy rate of hog production of the past year does not 
seem to be warranted by the corn situation. 


Committee: H. A, Wallace, Chairman. 
E, N. Wentworth 
F, A. Pearson 
E. G. Nourse. 
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4. COMMITTEE ON THE WHEAT SITUATION. 









The best data available indicate a current wheat crop for the 
northern hemisphere moderately larger than that for 1922 for the same 
territory. The increase represents only a small percentage and might be 
wiped entirely out or increased by later developments in North American 
spring wheat or in the 1923-24 coming harvests in Australia and Argentina. 
On the other hand, the carryover stocks for both importing and exporting 
countries are apparently not greatly changed from last year. 























The estimated production of wheat in the United States in 1923, 3 
based on July 1 condition, is now placed at 821 million bushels, compared 
with 862 million bushels produced last year, or a decrease of 41 million 

bushels. The pre-war average production, 1909-13, was 690 million bushels. 


The Canadian crop last year was approximately 400 million bushels. 
Information from reliable sources, including private crop reports, indi- 
cates the production this year may range from considerably below last 
year's production to somewhat above it, The average pre-war production 
of Canada was 197 million bushels. 


The net exports from the United States of wheat and flour for the 
year ending June 30, 1923, were about 200 million bushels compared with 
262 million bushels for the previous year and a pre-war average annual net 
export of 100 million bushels. 


For Canada for the eleven months ending June 1, the exports were 
about 249 million bushels compared with 165 million bushels for the same 
period the preceding year, or an increase of 34 million bushels. The pre- 
war five-year average exports from Canada were 90 million bushels. The 
total exports from the United States and Canada in 1922-23 have been, 
therefore, about 22 million bushels more than for the preceding year. 


The total stocks of wheat in the United States, including farm | 
stocks, local mills and elevators, and commercial visible, as of June 30, ‘5 
are estimated to be 98 million bushels compared with 78,700,000 bushels a ‘ 
year ago, or an increase of about 19 million bushels, while the Canadian 
visible stocks as reported are nearly 5 million bushels less, leaving an 
increase in stocks for North America of about 14 million bushels. 







The total acreage of wheat in 11 countries in Europe this year, 
representing about 83 per cent of the 1922 acreage harvested in Europe, 
exclusive of Russia, is reported at 52,180,000 acres compared with 
51,449,000 acres a year ago, with a total production this year roughly 
estimated from present crop conditions of 939 million bushels, compared 
with 821 million bushels last year, or an increase of 118 million bushels. 
The total wheat crop in Europe last year was about 200 million bushels be- 
low the previous year. In North Africa the production in four countries 
is estimated from present conditions at 96 million bushels compared with 
71 million bushels last year, or an increase of 25 million bushels. In 
India and Japan, the production is estimated at 428 million bushels com- 
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pared with 394 million bushels a year ago, en increase of ahout $4 million 
bushels. 


The increase in production this year in the Northern Hemisphere 
exclusive of Ruseia, is now estimated at around 136 million bushels. The 
final outturn of the crop, much of which is still growing, may be consider- 
ably less than this figure, and possibly, with favorable weather cosditions, 
somewhat more. 


The crop harvested in Argentina and Australia last winter was re- 
ported to be approximately 296 million bushels compared to 310 million bu- 
shels the preceding year, or a decrease of 12 million bushels, These coun- 
tries are now seeding for next winter's harvest, ani the best available in- 
formation indicates that the acreage will be approximately the same as last 
year, . 


While European production is estimated as higher than in 1922, it 
should be borne in mind that the 1922 production was 200 million bushels 
less than in 1921, so that the increase this year which is now forecasted 
is not likely to bring Burope's production up to the total of two years ago. 
It is to be noted that in spite of this deficiency in production in Europe, 
amounting to 200 million bushels, Buropean imports have been increased by 
not more than 50 miliion bushels during the year just closed, This differ- 
ence between crop deficit and increased imports apparently has been made up 
by, first, greater rye and potato consumption, second, closer willing ex- 
traction, and third, by a probable reduction of Baropean wheat stocks. 


Reports of Russian wheat acreage are numerous and conflicting but 
the best available estimates indicate that the 192} areas of wheat and rye 
are only about one-half the pre-war areas ef these crops, whereas the popu- 
lation of Russia is about two-thirds of the pre-war population. With normal 
pre-war Cénsuuption this would admit of little or no export, eck of fam 
animals, wachinery and fertilizer, together with poor transportation, are 


factors. that indjcate that Russia ‘will not export grain in_lerge quantities — 
in the immediate future. 


- annipete of the domestic wheat eh bh anttennee _—_s he dis- 


compared paeice the previens 5 the dis- 
appearance having increased from about million bushels to 517 million 
wushels this year. ‘The average ssunaencceee 1932-12 to 1920-21 was 501 
Million bushels. 


Details of this analysis are as follows: 



































ted Mie Bae Sie ee on no's. nna acennesardsain ad nek -969, 352,000 bu. 
made up as follows: 








Stocks on farms July 1, 1922 .............. - 32,359,000 
Stocks in local mills and elevators ........ 28,631,000 
Commercial visible (Chgo,Board of Trade).... 17,700,000 
Stocks of flour (in terms of wheat) ....... . 7,461,000 
Imports, including flour to June 30 ........ 21,640 , 000 
Eng vo Sénaccdinssnwehed des babdens $62,091, 000 
Total Mle qo cachasks hod onddues uh 969,852, 000 
Distribution: 
Estimated seed requirements ..............; - 89,537,000 
Feed and loss (2% of crop) ..........seeeess 17, 242, 000 
Exports July 1 to dume DH ..cccccccccccccece 222 , 000 , 000 
Carryover July 1, 1923: 
Ee a | aa ee PET SR 35,634, 000 
In local mills and elevators ...........+- 36,458,000 
Commercial visible (Chgo.Board Trade) ..., 26,000,000 
Flour (in terms of wheat) .......5.-ccceeee- 8, 500,000 
| ERR CI, TELE GOEL oO 453,371,000 
ERROR ORIEL EDEL b oaiia 526, 512,000 
Total Accounted for ..........2eeeee- 969, 882,000 bu. 


Qwing to the world war there was an enormous increase in the wheat 
acreage of the world outside of Russia, and the Danubian countries. Lefore 
the war, Russia, Rumania and Bulgaria exported more than 200,000,000 bushels 
of wheat annually, or about thirty per cent of the total wheat exported by 
exporting countries. Owing to the isolation of these sources of supply dur- 
ing the war, wheat acreages in the other principal exporting countries, 
namely, the United States, Canada, Argentina and Australia, greatly increased. 
The average acreage for the two years 1918 and 1919 was 142 million acres 
compared with 109 million acres in the five pre-war years, 1909-13, or an 
increase of about thirty per cent. Since the war the total acreage in these 
exporting countries has decreased very slightly, being 137 million acres in 
1923 as shown by the following table: 
































Pre-war War Peak 
1909-1913 1918-1919 1923 
United States 47,097 67,437 53,253 
Canada 9, 945 18,2 22, 165 
Argentina 15,799 17,425 16,081 
Australia 6,798 &, LPs 9, 304 
India 29,043 2d. : $22 
108 , 682 141,6 136,795 
These five exporting countries are growing 25 million more acres of 
wheat in 1923 than t in the pre-war period 1909-13. This consider- 





ably more than replaces the pre-war exports from Russia and the Danube, 
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The five principal importing countries of Europe, namely, United 
Kingiom, Italy, Germany, France and the Netheriands, whose average pre-war 
acreage, 1909-13 was $4 millicn 500 thousand are now growing about 31 mil- 
lion acres, having recovered from the low point of 26 millicn acres reached 
during the war, 


Preliminary reports from the Argentine and Australia indicate an 
acreage now being seeded at least equsi to that of a year ago. The Canadian 
acreage is now far beyond the wartime figure and will probably continue to 
increase with the further development of the Prairie provinces. 


The winter wheat acreage of the United States abandoned in 1923 was 
14.3% of the area seeded as compered with the 1913-1922 ten-year average 
abandonment of 9.8%. If the abardornmert this year had been no more than the 
ten-year average, the wheat harvested would be increased by more than two 
million acres. This wonld make the area harvested only slightly less than 
that of last year, indicating that much of the reduction in area to be har- 
vested in the United States in 1923 is due to weather conditions rather than 
the voluntary reduction of acreage on the part of producers. The area 
seeded to wheat in the fall of 1922 was 46,069,000 acres and has been ex- 
ceeded but twice, 47,611,000 acres being seeded in the fall of 1921 and 
51,483,000 acres in the fail of 1918. When compared with the five-year pre- 
war average (1909-13) of 32,058,000 acres seeded, the decided expansion 
(14 million acres) in winter wheat is very significant. 


The expansion in the wheat area of the chief exporting countries, 
coupled with the decreased buying power of Western Europe, is responsible 
for the price situation which now prevails, This suggests that a further 
reduction in winter wheat acreage must be made before satisfactory prices 
are possible. 


Significant changes have taken place in the Buropean methods of pur- 
chasing our wheat. Before the war, wheat was bought in large quantities 
shortly after harvest either for iwnediate or forward shipment. Owing to 
the straitened finarciai conditions of Buropean consumers end difficulties 
incident to fluctuating exchange there has developed a tendency to purchase 
more largely on a lwni-to-mouth basis. This increases dependence upon 
American storage and financing facilities and suggests the necessity of 
action upon the part of producers, bankers and handlers looking toward a 
more gradual movement from the farms to meet the new methods of foreign 
purchase. 


Committee: F, J. Ebersole, Chairman, 
B, W. Snow 

W. E, Grimes 

H, E, Anderson 
















WHEAT ACREAGE PLANTED 
(Increase and Decrease) 


1909-13 to 1923 
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WHEAT ACREAGE PLANTED. 
Increase and Decrease 1909-1913 to 1923.(000 omitted.) 











1923 : : 1923 
State Increase (+) :: State : Increase (+) 
: Decrease (-) :: Decrease (-) 
PN SNe setesunen + 7 3: South Dakota : - 77% 
VORMOnt coccccorce $ + 7 3: Nebraska ... : + 372 
New York ......... ¢ + 103 :: Kansas ..... : + 5,408 
New Jersey ......2! e ll :: Kentucky ..< : - 138 
Pennsylvania ...., : + 37 +: Tennessee .. : = 265 
Delaware .....--s0 : - 11 :: Alabama ....: ely 
Maryland ......... - 59 . :: Mississippi. : eo 3A 
VATginie cececdcckcoe § + 100 :: Texas ..-.-+. ? + 968 
West Virginia ....: + 3  :: Oklahoma ... : + 2,085 
North Carolina ... : + ll :: Arkansas ... : - 6 
South Carolina ... : + 104 :: Montana ....: + 2,594 
Georgia ...ccescsee ? + 83 +: Wyoming .... : + 103 
BO nvedack epsdhout + 407 :: Colorado ... : + 1,506 
Indiana ......-... 3 - 112 :: New Mexico.. : Me ae 
TIZINOLS 6 ciececves. 8 + 1,013 :: Arizona .... $ + 20 
Michigan ....... cet + 79 (339 Ute gecssese 8 + 43 
Wisconsin ......+. 8 - 34 :: Nevada .....: - 12 
Minnesota ....2e0. : - 2,302 :: Idaho ......: + 606 
WOOD cicvicsceceaad + 164 +: Washington.. : + 254 
Missouri .....-... ? + 799 :: Oregon .-..- : + 343 
North Dakota .....: - 155 :: California.. : + 323 
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Price of 10 bushels corn or 100 pounds of hog. 
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